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‘Twenty-Year 
Rise of 
Common Stock 
Ownership 


Fifty Representative Companies 
Show Gain of 60.8% from 1930 


OW many stockholders in American 
industry are there? 


This question is a perennial topic of 
discussion, and subject to widely different 
estimates . . . from less than 5,000,000 to 
upward of 15,000,000. 

A stockholder sampling under auspices 
of the Federal Reserve Board about a year 
ago indicated 6,000,000. A survey con- 
ducted later by a private research organi- 
zation estimated the aggregate to be in 
excess of 10.000.000. 

Stock market have  fre- 
quently used 15,000,000 as a “reasonable” 


statisticians 


estimate in a field practically impossible 
of exact calculation. 

The result of New York Stock Exchange 
compilations applied to 50 corporations in 
the Stock Exchange list is presented in the 
adjoining table. It shows that, at the end 
of 1949, holders of the 50 companies’ 
common stocks numbered 4.432.640. This 
total represented a rise of 60.8 per cent 
since the end of 1930. 

The 50 corporations account for only 
a segment of the 1,043 companies listed 
on the Exchange, 350 of which also have 
preferred stocks listed. 

Duplications of ownership exist, of 
course, among the securities of many 
companies, yet when so few can record so 
many owners, the figures here presented 
have special significance if related to the 
530,000 corporations that there are in the 
United States. 

The accompanying table of 50 com- 
panies includes a number of the largest 
American corporations in respect to assets 
and aggregate shares in public ownership: 
it contains, also, many smaller industrial, 
transportation and public utility concerns. 
It is broadly representative of American 
enterprise. 

The 20-year period comprising the rec- 
ord extended through a business depres- 
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sion of unusual intensity, and a longer 
interval (from 1935 to 1950) in which 
corporate business was actively productive 
most of the time. 

The course of the business chart, espe- 
cially through the 1930s, is reflected in 
fluctuations of stock ownership, particu- 





larly among the railroads. The tabulated 
industrial and public utility companies 
contain both long-time consecutive annual 
dividend payers and others with a more 
uneven dividend history. A generally 
steady gain of stockholders through the 
two decades is recorded. 

















1930 
Alleghany Corp. ....... 7,500 
American Can haetaic ass 16,264 
American Power & Light. . . . 7,436 
American Tel. & Tel. 567,694 
Atlantic Refining 24,979 
Bendix Aviation 14,526 
Borden Co. oe ere eee 23,410 
Burroughs Adding Machine . . . 6,534 
C. I. T. Financial Corp. . . . . 3,224 
Chesapeake & Ohio . . . ... 8,077 
Columbia Gas System 37,453 
Commercial Solvents : 14,884 
Cons. Edison Co. of N. Y. 73,690 
Detroit Edison eon ia 12,763 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 34,643 
General Electric 107,025 
General Foods 37,299 
General Motors 247,885 
International Harvester 16,511 
International Tel. & Tel. 77,804 
Kennecott Copper 53,015 
National Biscuit Co. . . 19,905 
National Power & Light 13.170 
New York Central 55,278 
North American Co... . .. . 40,951 
Pomme Tel. @ Te. . wt et 3.584 
Packard Motor . gonan ar ag 82,386 
i a Ee ke we ee 4,990 
Pennsylvania R. R. 233,414 
Procter & Gamble , 14,404 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 23,740 
Pullman Ine. 30.379 
Pure Oil ae” 25.130 
Radio Corp. of America 65.000 


a SS eee ee 4.494 


Sinclair Oil 50.414 
Southern Pacific er 54,771 
Standard Oil of California 62,175 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


TOTAL— 


1 


50 Companies 


Stock s numbered im excess 





HOW STOCKHOLDERS HAVE INCREASED 
(Nearest Available Date Prior To Year-Ends) 


111,958 


1935 1940 1945 1949 

25,875 24,266 21,259 24,118 
26,204 28,824 28,192 26,177 
14,178 15,641 14,671 7,135 
657,651 630,812 683,897 *§29,498 
28,223 29,109 26,525 24,746 
19,934 22,479 25,491 27,357 
40,289 47,204 49,188 52,411 
13,338 17,745 24,282 26,522 

5,574 14,436 18,986 17,653 

31,578 49,501 82,329 94,867 
53,238 59,426 54,778 70,762 
26,925 25,676 24,712 23,397 
93,534 102,143 117,797 124,505 
14,652 14,914 37,208 53,267 

52,831 63,467 73,596 92,753 
185,744 212,840 241,838 250,705 
61,813 65,007 66,665 65,565 
317,500 376,565 403,691 403,065 
22,958 24,932 30,058 40,718 
83,472 73,405 57,558 52,268 
75,376 82,083 88,936 89,793 

40,131 52,501 61,194 59,913 

18,634 21,895 17,095 15,676 

58,213 62,345 59,930 55,297 
62,679 57,771 50,277 43,958 

4,495 4,915 5,454 6.697 
106,477 118,081 112,845 115.349 
12,385 18,781 20,851 29,074 
205.883 214,995 199,850 
35,350 42,710 45,690 
29,459 35.256 82.866 72,180 
34,835 34,569 35,798 31,074 
24.697 30,129 33,789 33.582 
(E) 252,218 226,600 201,708 182,597 
4,135 4,600 4,583 5,325 
68,635 94,841 91,538 101,020 
52.405 14.621 43,482 48.563 
68.934 74.296 7,260 94,691 
125.911 136.355 160.025 215,010 
Stone & Webster 19.128 21,119 18.891 17,273 15.843 
Texas Gulf Sulphur i 22,595 27,477 32.078 33,97] 40,277 
Union Carbide & Carbon . . . . 35.550 54.444 65.420 74.888 92,329 
Uniem Pacifie ....-+ ce 37.043 39.825 40.049 44,333 47.458 
eee SG 6s oe ew ee & 28.330 32.543 36.562 38.199 60.648 
United Gas Improvement ‘ 75.630 100,928 106.526 65.139 47.137 
OU. 3 Soom . « Re Gm ae e O 141,907 185.409 163.593 166.108 177,333 
Westinghouse Air Brake . . . . 17,274 19,032 22.470 25,489 30.068 
Westinghouse Electric . . . . . 16.769 44,499 41.798 52.839 74.352 
F. W. Woolworth . 26,100 50,180 68.766 74.367 82.766 
Wm. Wrigley. Jr.. Co. 6.267 8.101 9.880 11.193 11.601 
3.654,553 3,845,297 4,101,856 4.432.640 

st 50 quarter. (E) Estimated 
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HE Dow-Jones and other industrial 

common stock averages have, since 
April 29, broken through the upper price 
ranges which they recorded in the 1946 
bull market. 

Yet scores of well-rated stocks of the 
New York Stock Exchange list have by 
no means approached their 1946 top 
levels, 
are calculated from rela- 
tively small, selected groups of stocks. 
Their function is to do no more than trace 
over-all price trends. The 30 prominent 
issues comprising the Dow, Jones & Co. 
industrial average are a mere segment of 
the 1,020 common stock issues listed on 
the Exchange. Some other calculations 
are based upon 100 or more stocks, but 
whether or not a market average contains 
a larger number than others, they pretty 
well coincide in showing price tendencies. 

Reference to the Dow-Jones calculation 
in this discussion is solely to mark his- 
torical high points of prolonged trends 
(the peak of 212.50 reached on May 29, 
1946, marked the culmination of a mar- 
ket swing which proceeded from 92.92, 
the low of 1942). That the trend peak of 
1946 has been surpassed lends point to a 
study of experience of individual stocks 
while the main trend was developing. 


“Averages” 


The accompanying statistics present a 
sampling of what might be called “strag- 
glers” behind the market front. With the 
investment motif generally credited by 
market observers as the principal force 
behind transactions, more than an urge 
to acquire capital gains, the tabulation 
reveals stalwart dividend payers trailing 
far behind other prominent issues. 

Of the 20 stocks in the table (page 2), 
all have paid dividends each year for at 
least 23 years. The longest uninterrupted 
payer has rewarded stockholders for 75 
vears, another for 55 years, many have 
uninterrupted annual records for upward 
of 30 years. The average is close to 40 
vears. 


If the analyst traces the course of earn- 


Investors’ Selections vs. “Averages” 


Sam pled Lon g-Time Dividend Paying Stocks Su geest 


That Yields Govern More Than Do Market Trends 


ings-per-share in the statistics, he finds no 
precise explanations of sluggish price 
action. Nearly 50 per cent of the list had 
larger net per-share in 1949 than in 1946. 
About 60 per cent paid larger dividends 
in 1949 than in 1946; only 25 per cent 
paid slightly smaller dividends. Only six 
of the entire group experienced really sub- 
stantial declines of earnings in 1949 com- 
pared with 1946, The close market fol- 
lower will detect a 
whose per-share rate of net gained ground 
in the first 1950 quarter over the show- 
ing in the last quarter of 1949, 

A block of long-seasoned dividend pay- 
ers of the list whose 1949 dividend was 
larger than in 1946 is arranged for a 


number of stocks 


quick survey: 
Hicner 1949 DivipenD 


1949 1946 
Am. Tobacco . $4.00 $3.25 
Atlantic Refin. Co. 2.00 1.50 
Col. Carbon 2 2.00 1.60 
Cent Cam. « « = « 1.50 1.00 
Endicott-J ohnson 7 2.00 1.50 
Firestone T&R... 1.00 re 
Nor. & Western. . . 1.00 5 yan 
E. R. Squibb . 1.25 1.00 
Sterling Drug . oe «=e 1.90 
Timken R.B. . . . 2.75 1.87 
Underwood Aer kare a 2.50 
West. Air Brake. . . 2.00 1.75 








Since dividend longevity has become a 
marked criterion of individual investment 
the tabular 
record leads to a number of questions. 


selection in recent years, 

Are there so many durable dividend 
payers in the Stock Exchange list, which 
has expanded largely since 1946, that 
some are bound to find a lesser appeal 
among common stock investors than oth- 
ers? Considering the investor attention 
paid to long-sustained dividend records, 
in which the sample stocks all figure 
prominently, could it be reasoned that 
some of the group of 20 lagged during 
1947, 1948 and 1949—years of somewhat 
restricted interest in common stocks on 
the Stock Exchange—and did not after- 
ward regain their former “vogue” among 


investors ? 


Market Laggards 

Did a number that stood well forward 
in investment interest prior to the market 
reversal of 1946 merely ride along there- 
after with a spent momentum, or lose 
eround? Such an explanation might be 
applied to the rubber and tire category, 
represented by Firestone; despite known 


1 


large earnings and substantial dividend 
payments, this roster, with certain excep- 
tions, was less prominent in market ac- 
tivity after 1946. But the list covers a wide 
variety of industries: few would be rated 
as “specialties.” which are traditionally 
accorded transient spurts of public inter- 
est. most of the time drifting along under 
a light turnover. 

\ reasonable explanation of the sampled 
stocks’ rebound from top prices of 1946 

to be followed by 
ment 


gradual improve- 
could be the unrealistic dividend 
yields which resulted from the early post- 
war rise of stock prices. In 1946 a great 
many issues reached levels where yields 
were less than the return on money in- 
vested in good-grade preferred stocks, 
Speculation helped carry prices to the 
1946 peaks. Investors had a different idea 
of values afterward. 

Further inquiry could delve deeper into 
fundamentals. It would apply to the ex- 
perience of some industries since 1946, 
and investment calculations drawn from 
it. The railroad and railroad equipment 
members of the stock group could be re- 
ferred to: rail freight car purchases de- 
clined in 1948 and tapered off after a 
spurt in early 1949, 

The coal strikes were hardly conducive 
to an expanded investment popularity of 





coal roads. Still, the statistics show that 
the difference between per-share earnings, 
1946 vs. 1949, was slight in case of the 
two air brake company stocks, and the 
coal-carrying rail stock, on which annual 
dividends had been paid for nearly 50 
obvious threat to 
dividends in the $3.56 earned in 1949, 
The group contains five issues in the 
chemical and drug field, areas of strong 
investment interest during the last 18 


years, disclosed no 


months. Net earnings of two of them 
1949 
with 1946, but net available for dividends 
maintained about an even balance among 


receded considerably, comparing 


the others. In the case of an office acces- 


sory company—lnderwood—it is seen 
that the 1949 earnings per-share were 
nearly double those of 1946, yet a recent 
price for the stock was 341 points lower 


than the 1946 high. 


Price-Earnings Paradox 

\ tobacco stock with per-share earnings 
considerably larger in 1949 than in 1946 
was recently selling 30 points lower than 
its maximum of the earlier year, although 
the 1949 dividend was higher. A con- 
tainer-making company, whose per-share 
earnings were in 1949 nearly double the 
total reported for 1946 and more than 
twice the $1.50 dividend, saw its shares 





LONG TERM DIVIDEND PAYERS SELLING 





BELOW 1946 HIGHEST PRICES 
(Common Stock on New York Stock Exchange List) 
Approx. Year 

1946 Recent Earnings Per Share 1949 Cur. Div. 

High Price 1946 1948 1949 Div. Yieldt Began 
Air Reduction 59% 231% $1.66 $2.35 $2.26 $1.00 1.2% 1917 
Am. Brake Shoe 641, 321% 3.51 4.42 3.22 2.00 6.1 1902 
Am. Mach. & F'dy. . 1514 15% 1.03 0.03(d) 0.26 0.80 5.0 1927 
Am. Tobacco . 9914, 6914, 5.96 7.56 7.90 4.00 5.7 1905 
meet Ge... s « « « SEM 26144 43 1.76 3.29 2.00 ta 1924 
Bristol-Myers Sk eee 26% 90 2.94 1.78 1.60 6.0 1900 
Cluett, Peabody 60% 234% 33 5.59 1.93 2.00 a 1923 
Columbian Carbon. . . 48 36 3.29 1.03 3.69 2.00 5.5 1916 
Cont. Can 53% 36% .96 1.51 3.66 1.50 1.0 1923 
Endicott-Johnson 51% (a) 32 2.58(a) 4.11 2.48 2.00 6.2 1919 
Firestone T. & R. 834 59 13.21 13.84 8.82 1.00 6.7 1924 
Lambert Co. . . . . . 68 21% 4.52 1.90 2.29 1.50 6.8 1921 
Nfk. & West R. R. Co. . 72% (a) 47 1.06(a) 6.75 3.56 1.00 8.5 1901 
Owens-Ill. Glass . . . . 100 67 4.53 3.38 5.38 3.00 4.4 1907 
Raybestos-Mhtn. 191, 291, 2.63 1.08 3.26 2.12 7.7 1895 
FE. R. Squibb & Sons . . 55 3% 3.01 1.94 3.93 1.25 32 1922 
Sterling Drug... . 63 38 3.59 3.24 3.29 2.25 6.0 1902 
Timken Rol. Bear. 6614 37 ant 5.45 1.46 2.40 7.4 1921 
Underwood oot fe. a Ree 1614 2.66 8.19 5.26 3.50 is 1911 
West. Air Brake . 41°% 25° 3.06 5.00 3.14 2.00 7.6 1875 

Based on a recent price and 1949 dividend. (a) Adjusted. (d) Deficit 











selling recently 174 points under the 
1946 maximum. 

The statistics and discussion deal with 
past and current facts. Of themselves, 
they supply the investment researcher with 
information to direct study toward the 
situations mentioned; neither figures nor 
comment are intended to suggest reasons 
for purchase or sale of the common stocks 
named. A conventional market comment 
about such disclosures as are contained 
in this article is that individual stocks of 
an industrial category are sometimes 
“neglected.” and it has frequently been 
the case in stock market history that an- 
alysts have had no difficulty in discover- 
ing why such issues have lagged, in price, 
behind others of their industries. 

When, however, inquiry has had no 
need to go far beyond the obvious revela- 
tions of income account and _ balance 
sheet. it frequently has dealt with com- 
panies devoting net earnings largely to a 
vigorous strengthening of their assets and 
in developing earning power. Such were 
the examples supplied, years ago, by 
American Can Co., Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., and more recently by some of the 
chemical companies. For long intervals, 
other older stocks in their industrial areas 
were appraised at higher price levels in 
the market than the stocks referred to, 
although for years on end, the price lag- 
gards showed sizable earnings. 

Bethlehem Steel could be added to the 
two illustrative reference to 
management programs which in earlier 
periods of corporate development found 
only moderate reflection in stock prices 
and dividend returns while foundations 
for future growth were being laid. Ex- 
perience indicates that this procedure can 
always be traced among companies lisied 
on the Stock Exchange, by study of 
balance sheets and income accounts. 

The situation of the 20 stocks of the 
table is different, in that seasoning of the 
companies in the industrial or transpor- 
tation field containing them has proceeded 
The dividend 
records indicate long-established earning 
power. The substantial dividend yields 
current (as well as yields for many years 
prior to 1946 for most of the issues) 
direct research particularly toward com- 
parative prices, and this involves elements 
which are less concerned with past earn- 
ings and balance sheet items than with 
business prospects and day-to-day trans- 
actions in the market. 

-Wituiam W. Crate. 
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Quarter’s Earnings Make 


Uneven Showing, REFLECTING LABOR 


OK comparative purposes, the net 
| pectin of corporations listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange during this 
year's first quarter should be considered 
against the business background during 
the same period of 1949, 

The opening quarter last year saw 444 
companies increase their net by 10.1 per 









cent over the corresponding period of 
1948. The automotive group gained 31.4 


per cent, as revealed by the statistics pub- 
lished in this magazine a year ago. 
Although the motor car, 
equipment and the steel and iron roster 
contributed extensively to net earnings. 


electrical 


that quarter recorded only fairly stable 
conditions in industry as a whole. It will 
be recalled that abrupt reaction affected 
many kinds of business after March. 1949, 
when numerous corporations found them- 
selves with large inventories at a time 
when consumption in some directions 
shaded off. 

Later on came labor disputes, notably in 
coal. Steel was likewise affected briefly. 
Rumblings of additional difficulties were 
heard in the automotive field during the 
labor drive for pensions, to be followed 
by the 100-day Chrysler strike which re- 
sulted in a close-down of the company’s 
plants during much of the first quarter 
this year. The 1949 recession of petroleum 
activities also cut into earnings this year, 


Views of manufacture 
of plate glass at Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. 





DISPUTES, SOME LOWER SALES 
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ON N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE — 


Industry 
Aircraft 
Amusement 
Automotive 
Building Trade 
Chemical 
Electrical Equipment . 
Financial ‘ 
Food Prod. & Beverages 
Machinery & Metals 
Mining — 
Office Equipment 
Paper & Publishing 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. 
Real Estate 
Retail Trade 
Steel & Iron . 


Textile 


Tobacco 

Utilities 

Other Companies 
Total 


Number 
Reporting 
To Date 

10 

5 

39 


16 


86 


Number 

Showing 

Net Profit 
ist 3 Mos. 1950 


8 


20 


FIRST-QUARTER NET INCOME OF 486 COMPANIES LISTED 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Per Cent Change 


Number Showing 
Improvement (Ist 
3 Mos. 1959 vs. 
ist 3 Mos. 1949) 


Estimated 
Group Net Income 
Ist 3 Mos. 1950 


7 $ 5.692.000 
5 20.666.000 
22 $5.201.000 
10 21.583.000 
32 162.944.000 
5 56.679.000 
17 30,980,000 
16 4$2.564.000 
25 37.115.000 
9 9.522.000 
} 13.262.000 
9 19.403.000 
9 195.835.0000 


] 50,575,000 
l 1.654.000 
4 3.782.000 
3 161.760.000 
3 
] 


l 
l 27.213.000 
17.666.000 
26 179.479.000 
6 19.617.000 
255 $1.123.192.000 


in Group Net 
Income (Ist 3 
Mos. 1950 vs. 
ist 3 Mos. 1949) 
10.0% 
+76.6 
—29.0 
716. 
+23.2 


+20.0 








and this, together with a lessened demand 
for non-ferrous metals, are traced sharply 
in the accompanying statistics. 

In view of business handicaps, it is to 
be said the first quarter report is better 
than many observers expected. The de- 
cline reported by 486 companies grouped 
in the table was only 1.1 per cent. 

Ten of the groups lost ground and an 
equal number showed gains. Of the 486 
corporations reporting their results, 52.4 
per cent revealed improvement over a 
year before. 

Despite the Chrysler shut-down, 22 in 
number, or 66 per cent of the automotive 
group to show profits, improved their 
earnings position; in steel and iron, 38 
per cent did better than a year before; 
chemicals (referring also to those making 
profits ) cent rise; 
petroleum concerns gained ground to the 
extent of 33 per cent and the railroad and 
rail equipment category saw 60 per cent 
of those making money doing better than 
in 1949, 

Important railroad systems experienced 
a fall of freight tonnage when the flow of 
coal came to a trickle, and as many manu- 
facturers were short of fuel, the merchan- 
dise freight volume eased off. Evidence 
thus far into the second quarter indicates 
that the railroad business has not fully 
recovered from last winter’s handicaps. 


disclosed a 71 per 


In contrast with the corporate groups 
to disclose earnings’ declines during the 
first quarter, several others scored meas- 
urable gains. Retail trade, for one, gained 
17.9 per cent, although trade comment in 
certain localities where labor conditions 
affected sales had indicated a depressed 
situation. Textiles, too, which economics 
would bring under some of the influences 
affecting the sales of goods at retail, dis- 
closed improvement over a year before, 
the group recording a profit rise of 18.7 
per cent. 

The close to $180,000,000 net reported 
by 33 public utility companies contributed 
largely to the quarter’s earnings, and the 
group, in which 26 corporations showed 
increases, topped the 1949 quarter by 16.3 
per cent. A thriving state of electric and 
gas companies has been recorded through- 
out this year in higher consumption, 
month to month over last year. 

\ feature of the first quarter, which 
stamped a marked change in the business, 
was the 76.6 per cent rise in earnings of 
the amusement company category of com- 
panies. All concerns included in the statis- 
tical table showed profits. 


4 


Earnings Declined 10.8% in 1949 


_ sharp declines in the net 
earnings of individual groups of 
corporations listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, more than 92 per cent of the 
957 corporations whose results are tabu- 
lated in the accompanying statistics show- 
ed a profit in 1949. 

Close to one-third of the roster scored 
improvement over 1948 results. 

The fact that over-all earnings showed 
no more than a 10.8 per cent decline was 
due, in part, to the strong showing of the 
automotive category of listed companies. 
The 68 corporations of this group, re- 
porting net of more than $1,000,000,000, 
disclosed an increase of 25.8 per cent 
over the preceding year. The more than 
$68,000,000 aircraft net income made a 
notable contribution to the exhibit, as 
this industry displayed a vigorous recov- 
ery from depressed conditions in 1948. 

Companies engaged in making materi- 
als for building construction were profit- 
able last year, all except one of the 28 
reporting net income and 6 doing better 
than in the preceding year. However, the 


effect of moderate price declines for cer- 
tain products was evidently reflected in 
a decline of 22.4 per cent in net. All of 
the 44 petroleum and natural gas com- 
panies whose annual statements are cov- 
ered in this report were in the black, with 
3 showing improvement. Still, the year’s 
decline from the extraordinary state of 
oil consumption that prevailed in 1948 
brought a decline of 27.4 per cent in 
group net income. 

The textile field was another in which 
the business as a whole was profitable— 
only two of the large list of companies 
failing to reveal a profit—and yet it ran 
far behind the profit showing of 1948. 
The decline of 50.3 per cent recorded the 
largest percentage recession of the 27 
groups in the table. 

Railroad and rail equipment compan- 
ies, with less than $433,000,000 net in- 
come for the 78 concerns in the table, 
showed a decline of 33.4 per cent in a 
year that saw important coal carriers 
moving less traffic because of slow-downs 
in fuel production. 





Number Number 
Reporting Showing 
Industry To Date Net Income 

Ce a 22 21 
Amusement .... . 16 14 
Automotive .... . 68 57 
Building Trade. . . . 28 27 
SS ee 17 74 
Electrical Equipment . . 20 18 
Farm Machinery .. . 7 7 
ne 30 30 
Food Prod. & Beverages . 61 57 
Leather & Its Products . 1] 9 
Machinery & Metals . . 100 93 
ee se he ws 38 29 
Office Equipment . . . 10 10 
Paper & Publishing . . 34 32 
Petroleum & Natural Gas 44 44 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. 78 75 
Real Estate .... .- 9 9 
Retail Trade a ee 64 59 
DE 4: ct Oye 9 7 
Shipbuilding & Operating 10 9 
Steel & Iron .... 39 35 
I us are OR 42 40 
Tobacco ae a oe a 14 14 
Utilities ae on ee ee 76 71 
U.S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 18 17 
Foreign Companies 15 15 
Other Companies . . . 17 17 

Total 957 890 





nies eine 


*As seven of the 21 aircraft companies reporting net income had defi- 
cits in 1948, the rise of the group’s net income in 1949 was 563.4%. 


1949 NET INCOME OF 957 COMPANIES LISTED ON THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE—BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


Number Per Cent 
Showing Estimated Change in 
Improvement Group Group Net Income 
(1949 vs. 1948) Net Income (1949 vs. 1948) 
15 $ 68,167,000 s 
8 84,782,000 + 7.4% 
23 1,044,273,000 +25.8 
6 128,173,000 —22.4 
35 838,622,000 ae 
6 249,859,000 + 33 
5 152,241,000 +22.4 
22 190,568,000 +43.0 
29 389,768,000 ae 
2 23,550,000 —29.4 
22 319,429,000 —24.9 
3 197,993,000 —42.9 
2 72,993,000 —15.6 
7 164,847,000 —33.3 
3 1,423,298,000 Tim 
9 432,780,000 —33.4 
6 27,472,000 + 4.7 
12 455,771,000 —Vis 
0 76,503,000 —26.7 
7 22,450,000 = 34 
4 528,728,000 — Se 
3 159,649,000 —50.3 
6 137,961,000 tr 4.5 
56 808,926,000 + 9.6 
6 81,357,000 10.9 
5 152,307,000 —14.0 
6 63,851,000 —16.4 
308 $8.296,318,000 10.8% 
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Pressin g 


Demand 
for Dwellings 


LIFTS NEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


By PAUL DENT BORDWELL 


HEN a housing development was 
opened in New Jersey recently, so 
many people turned out to see the model 
home that local police were called to direct 
the traffic. The houses sell at a minimum 
of $20,000. This incident illustrates the 
high demand which made possible an all- 
time construction record in the first quar- 
ter of 1950. 
In the first four months of 1950, con- 
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struction in place has totalled $6,128,000,- 
000, up 20 per cent from the first four 
months of 1949. In the first quarter of 
1950, 370,000 housing units were started, 
compared with 169,800 in the first quarter 
of 1949 and 180,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 

Although 1949 was a record year, both 
in dollar value and in the number of hous- 
ing starts, 1950 is starting out as though 
it intends to break that record. 


A Persistent Rise 


Each year since the war the amount of 
building has increased, in spite of numer- 
ous predictions that the boom would soon 
be over. Some forecasters have repeatedly 
predicted declines and stated that “the 
market for new private housing is satu- 
rated.” And among the builders themselves, 
many thought as early as 1947 that the 
peak had been reached. In the spring of 
1949, when business in general was ob- 
viously entering a period of recession, it 
was generally believed that building ac- 
tivity would decline also. But instead it 
went on to set a new record, and the 
high level maintained undoubtedly helped 
to check the recession and to facilitate 
an early recovery. 

A number of elements have helped 
maintain the boom. In most parts of the 
country the housing shortage is still 
serious. It is now apparent that early 
pre-war estimates of the amount of con- 
struction needed to overcome the short- 


age were very much on the low side. 
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Recent studies by the Department of La- 
bor indicate that the number of new 
housing units built in the 30 years from 
1920 to 1950 was 2,000,000 less than 
the number of new families in the same 
period. And there should be 450,000 to 
600.000 new families each year during 
the 1950s, adding to the prospective 
customers for the building industry. Be- 
sides the extraordinary demand for pri- 
vate housing, public housing is being 
built on an unprecedented scale. As much 
of this public housing is for the purpose 
of slum clearance, it often adds little to 
the total supply of housing units avail- 
able, because old buildings are torn 
down to make room for the new ones. 


Commercial Space in Demand 


But the shortage is not limited to 
housing. Many types of business accom- 
modations are also scarce. A leading gro- 
cery chain recently announced plans to 
build 1,000 new supermarkets over the 
next five years, at an estimated cost of 
$140,000 per unit. Although more new 
office buildings have been completed in 
the years since the war than in any time 
since the 1920s, vacancies in office space 
are still running about 2 per cent, com- 
pared with 10 per cent to 12 per cent 
during the boom of the twenties and 28 
per cent reached during the worst years 
of the depression. The percentage of 
vacancies does not tell the whole story 
of the shortage, because there are many 


firms which would take more office 





















space if they could get it. Frequently 
the completion of a large new building 
has failed to ease the space situation in 
its neighborhood. because all of the new 
space is snapped up by tenants as soon 
as it is completed, 

Similar shortages exist in many types 
of public construction. Many highways 
which were built during the 1920s are 
traffic 
tions and are deteriorating so badly that 


inadequate for modern condi- 
replacement is urgently needed. Schools 
are now mostly full to capacity or ac- 
tually overcrowded, but the peak of en- 
rollment will not come until later in the 
decade. when the record postwar “baby 
crop reaches school age. Hospitals like- 
Wise are overcrowded. 

The current level of national income 
is calculated to be more than sufficient 
to pay for what is being built. In 1949 
&.7 per cent of the national income was 


spent on new about the 


building. or 
whereas in 
1923-1928 more 


than 12 per cent of the national income 


same percentage as in 1939, 


each of the six vears 


Was spent on new construction. 
View of Costs 


Another factor which increased the 
demand for building in the last part of 
1949 and in 1950 was that most people 
no longer expect any important further 
drop in 1947 and 
LOLS customers 


poned 


building costs. In 
many would-be 
their because they felt 
that prices were too high and that by 
waiting they 


post- 
buying 


would be able to save a 
1949 
construction costs fell about LO per cent 
below the 1948 high, but now there is 


substantial amount of money. In 


more expectation of another rise than 
of a continuation of the decline. It is 
also recognized that the high wage costs. 
which have been frozen into the economy 
by the labor unions. have made any fall 
in prices to levels unlikely. 
For these reasons, much of the demand 
which was postponed during the peak of 
the inflation has now actively entered 
the market. 

It is quite possible that the high rate 
of building under way in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 may be continued through- 
out the year, and in any case new records 


pre-war 


are likely in many types of construction. 
Prospects for 1951 and after are not so 
clear, but they are better now than was 
hoped even 12 months ago. 

Although the common stocks of com- 
panies which manufacture building ma- 
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SAMPLED GROUP OF BUILDING MATERIALS’ COMMON STOCKS 
1949 Recent Div. 

Company Principal Products Div. Price Yield 

American Radiator Co. Plumbing and Heating Equip. $1.25 15% 7.9% 
Armstrong Cork Co. Linoleum, Asphalt Tile . . 3.00 50 6.0 
Certain-teed Products Corp. Gypsum, Asphalt Roofing . . 1.00 181s a 
Johns-Manville Corp. Ashestos Products . . . . . 2.50 1814, 5.2 
Lone Star Cement Corp. Cement fis ee eo 4.50 79 5.7 
Minneapolis-Honey. Reg. Co. fleating Controls . . . . . . 131* 39% 3.3 
Otis Elevator Co. , Elevators and Escalators . . . 2.50 38) 64 
Penn.-Dixie Cement Corp. Cement ae oe ee 1.75 2514 6.9 
U. S. Gypsum Co. Gypsum Board, Plaster, ete. 2. 9.00 = 129 7.0 

Adjusted for 2 for 1 stock split, Mareh 31, 195 








terials have recovered from their reac- 
tion in 1949, present prices are below 
the highs of 1946 and in many cases be- 
low the highs of 1937, al- 


though meantime earnings. assets and 


pre-war 
dividends have been greatly increased. 
In spite of the record level of building 
in 1949, the year was not as profitable 
for the manufacturers of building ma- 
1947 and 1948. Many 
dealers and contractors hoarded materials 


terials as were 


during the periods of inflation and seri- 
ous shortages, and when it became ap- 
parent that the shortages were at an end 
and that prices might decline rather than 
rise. much of this hoarded supply was 
thrown onto the market. 

This situation is not likely to recur in 





L950. 
materials have been depleted often be- 


because inventories of building 
low the normal working limits, in face 
of the rising volume of demand. It is 
likely that the 1950 profits of most build- 
ing materials’ companies will be above 
1949, although they may not regain the 
levels of 1948. 
were swollen by 


when reported earnings 

inflationary inventory 
profits. For most dividend-paying com- 
panies the 1949 dividends were amply 
covered by earnings. 

Within the general field of building 
materials, certain products have particu- 
lar interest for the average investor. be- 
cause of unusual growth possibilities. 
Over the past twenty years there has 


(Continued on page 12) 
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View of the postwar housing development of Levittown, Long Island, N.Y. 
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COPPER ... LEAD... ZINC... NICKEL 


Dividends Trace Investors’ Experience in Non-Ferrous 


Metals Field Since Pre-War 


ROMINENT non-ferrous metals— 
P. opper. lead and zine—have recently 
experienced price advances, following a 
sharp recession last year during the gen- 
eral reaction of business in the first quar- 
ter. Some dividends were reduced, partly 
in the area of year-end extras, and it was 
not until the first quarter of this year was 
well under way that equilibrium made its 
effects felt and prices began to recover. 
These metals, in fact, had a dragging tend- 
ency during much of 1949, 

Copper declined from its post-war high 
of 2315 cents a pound to 16 cents in 
1949. recovering to 18! cents shortly 
before the end of the year. The price rose 
on April 18, this year, to 191%, accom- 
panied by a surge of buying thereafter. 
Market statistics for March indicated ship- 
ments to manufacturers, and indicated 
takings for Government stockpile purposes, 
of 140,000 tons, whereas domestic smelter 
production amounted to only about 90,000 
tons. The “deficit” was made up of im- 
ports and withdrawals from the stocks of 
producers. 

The price went to 201% cents a pound 
on May 18. a rise of 1 cent. 


Larger Copper Supplies on Hand 

Trade comment suggests that part of the 
active buying so far this year grew from 
anticipation of a possible re-imposition of 
a copper tariff by this Congress session. 
At any rate, the reported supplies on hand 
of companies which work copper metal up 
into marketable goods were estimated at 
more than 380,000 tons on March 31, the 
largest for some time. 

Stability has lately marked the copper 
market, while lead and zinc have been ris- 
ing. Lead sold at 211% cents a pound in 
1948, moved back to 12 cents at one time 
last year, then to 1014, after a short spurt 
which reestablished 12 cents for a time. 
and this year it had improved again to 
12 cents by May 11. 

The reported post-war high for zine 
was 17! cents a pound, reached last year. 
moving down during the business set-back 
to 9 cents. and this year it has risen to 12 


cents, during the second week of May. The 
Wall Street Journal reported on May 11 
that zinc continued “in tight supply for 
all grades with die casters and galvanizers 
actively seeking tonnage. Metal for de- 
livery in May is pretty well accounted for 
and consumers are seeking zinc for June 
delivery.” 

The recovery of about 33 per cent in 
the zine price from its 1949 low has been 
the largest recorded by leading non-fer- 
rous metals, and currently reported de- 
mand remains heavy. At the March rate 
of shipments from refineries. producers’ 
stocks were estimated as down to hardly 
more than three weeks’ supply. The ex- 
planation for heavy consumption traces 
to close to capacity operations of principal 
steel manufacturers, zinc being an impor- 
tant product in making galvanized con- 
tainers and other products. The zinc 
market's low prices last year forced some 
marginal mines to close; at the same time 
imports are figured no higher than the 


Period 


average monthly rate during the last year. 

This brief survey of the present non- 
ferrous metal situation affords a basis for 
study of the mining companies from the 
investment angle. The accompanying sta- 
tistics of representative companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange are 
centered upon dividend records over a 
period. 


Gold and Silver Represented 


The table suggests study from several 
points of view—(1) the statistics include 
dividend records of several companies 
other than those which produce copper. 
lead and zinc. for gold and silver are 
included, as well as one company whose 
principal product is an alloy—nickel; (2) 
few are rated among the more durable 
dividend payers over a long period; (3) 
the record shows wide variations of pay- 
ments during the 12-vear period from 
1937, 


(Continued on page 9) 





NON-FERROUS 


METAL COMPANY 


DIVIDEND RECORDS 


Cash Payments 





Year Yield 
Dividend (Including extras) — Recent on 1949 
Issue Began= 1937 1944 1948 1949 Prices Div. 
American Metal Co. 1937 =$3.00 $1.25 $2.00 $2.00 $33 6.1% 
Amer, Smelting & Ref. Co. 1936 $.17(a) 1.88(a) 9 5.50 5.00 54% 9.1 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 1936 A 2.50 3.50 2.50 32% 7.7 
Andes Copper Mining Co. 1937 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 17% 1.6 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp. 1934 5.75 3.00 1.621, 0.75 201, 3.7 
Chile Copper Co. 1935 2.19 3.00 3.75 3.00 331, 9.0 
Copper Range Co. 1940 0.75 0.75 0.80 143s 5.6 
Dome Mines, Ltd. 1920 2.25(a) 1.50 0.85 0.70 14%, 1.7 
Eagle-Picher Co. 1936 0.40 0.60 1.80 1.80 7% 10.3 
Homestake Mining Co. 1946 $.50(a) 2.00 2:25 15 5.0 
Howe Sound Co. - % & eee 6.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 38 5.3 
Hudson Bay Mng. & Sm. Co., Ltd. 1935 175 2.00 5.00 1.00 38%) 10.3 
International Nickel Co. 1934 2.25 1.60 2.00 2.00 27% 7.4 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 1934 3.50 2.50 5.00 1.09 5548 7.2 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Ltd. 1917 2.00 3.33 3.00 3.00 52 5.8 
Phelps Dodge Corp. 1934 1.60 1.69 5.00 1.00 195% 8.1 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 1934 2.50 2.00 3.25 3.29 111, 7.8 
Sunshine Mining Co. 1927 3.00 0.40 0.60 0.60 11 5.3 
(a) Adjusted for stock dividends and split-ups. 2 Years note start of consecutive annual dividends 








HIGHER 


DIVIDENDS keep 


STOCK YIELDS ABOVE 


HE rise in stock prices since mid- 
1949 has been based, in part at least, 
upon larger dividend payments by a wide 
range of industrial companies that in 
many cases are now paying stockholders 
the highest dividends in their histories. 

Dividend actions of 20 companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, which 
increased their 
holders in the first quarter of 1950 over 
the same period of 1949, are listed in the 
table on the facing page. It includes 
such prominent, and widely owned, com- 
panies as Allied Chemical & Dye, Allis- 
Chalmers. Commercial Credit, Common- 
wealth Edison, General Motors and R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco. 

More recently, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. declared on May 15 a dividend of 
85 cents a share for payment on June 14. 
This compares with 75 cents paid in March 
and the initial dividend of 65 cents dis- 
tributed on the split-up shares last Sep- 
tember. The current rate is equal to an 
annual rate of $13.60 a share on the old 
stock, which received $9.75 a share in 
1948. Another company to lift its divi- 
dend is United Fruit, which will make 
a payment of 75 cents a share on July 
14. This is an increase of 25 cents over 
previous quarterly payments. 

There can be no question but that 
larger dollar disbursements by many of 
the nation’s leading manufacturers are 
basically revising the pattern of stock- 


distributions to share- 


holder income. The upturn in aggregate 
payments on all dividend-paying stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
has been pronounced since 1946—or since 
the time of post-war changeover to peace 
production and the first wave of post- 
war strikes. But a gain of some dimen- 
sions in aggregate dividends has been 
recorded in every year since 1942. 

The favorable nature of recent business 
news has been summed up by one Stock 
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Exchange member firm as follows: “There 
have been a few disappointments but, 
by and large, earnings have been ex- 
cellent and in a number of cases divi- 
dends have been increased. Prospects for 
the second quarter are excellent and busi- 
ness activity for this period should at 
least equal the level of the first quarter.” 

The second quarter of 1949, investors 
will recall, saw the onset of a short-lived 
recession which affected mainly machinery 
and metals producers (except iron), 
textiles, paper and publishing concerns. 
Results of this year’s second quarter 
should make a favorable comparison with 
the same 1949 period. 


Range of Yields 
Yields at recent prices of the stocks 
listed in the table range from 2.2 per 
cent for Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company to 10.2 per cent for 
G. R. Kinney Co. Half of the 20 yields 

fall between 5 and 9 per cent. 
These yields are available after nearly 
a year of advancing stock prices. It is 
worth noting that the yields are based on 
1949 payments, including extras, rather 
than on indicated for 1950 
from the first quarter’s showing. Since 
the table was compiled to show examples 


dividends 


1946 LEVEL 


of stocks which have recently increased 
their dividends, the yields are, accord- 
ingly, understated, if the companies pay 
extras this year which approach the 1949 
amounts. 

The 1950 stock market frequently has 
been compared with the 1946 market by 
financial observers. Although the repre- 
sentative Dow-Jones industrial average 
recently surpassed its 1946 high of 212.50, 
the majority of common stocks currently 
afford far more generous yields than in 
1946. This is the case because (1) many 
stocks still are selling substantially below 
their 1946 peaks; (2) a wide range of 
companies have increased their dividend 
rates since that time. In 1949 dividends 
were increased over the 1948 rate on 273 
common stocks of the Stock Exchange 
list. 

In the present business situation there 
are a number of factors working to the 
stockholder’s advantage. Many of the post- 
war expansion programs of industrial 
companies are now largely completed 
and managements will be able to pay out 
to stockholders a larger proportion of 
net earnings. A recent example is Johns- 
Manville Corporation, which has declared 
it intends to reward shareholders with 
a larger share of profits. 


Barnsdall Oil illustrates its dividend growth in its 1949 Report. 
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SAMPLED STOCKS WITH HIGHER DIVIDEND IN FIRST QUARTER 1950 THAN IN FIRST QUARTER 1949 








Total Cash Dividends Yield Total Cash Dividends Yield 
IstQ. i1stQ. Year Price Based on IstQ. Ist Q. Year Price Based on 
1950 1949 1949 5/15/50 1949 Div. 1950 1949 1949 5/15/50 1949 Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye . $2.00 $1.50 $10.00 244 4.1% Dayton Pow. & Light Co. . $0.50 $0.45 $1.80 31% 5.6% 
Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co. . . 0.50 0.40 2.00 34% 5.8 Freeport Sulphur Co, 1.25 0.75 4.00 66% 6.0 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. . 0.75 0.50 2.15 544%, 5.0 General Motors Corp. 1.50 1.25 8.00 82% 9.7 
Assoc. Investment Co. . . 1.00 0.6244 2.90 574% ~=—i5..0 Johnson & Johnson 0.50 0.25 1.30 54 2.4 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. . 0.50 0.25 1.30 434%, 3.0 G. R. Kinney Co. 0.30 0.25 1.55 154% 10.2 
C.LT. Financial Corp. . . 1.00 0.75 3.00 644%, 4.7 Kroger Co. a > = ee 0.60 3.50 61 5.7 
Cleve. Elec. Illum. Co. . . 0.60 0.55 2.20 46° 4.7 Minn. Mng. & Mfg. Co. . . 0.70 0.60 2.60 120 22 
Commercial Credit Co. . . 120 0.90 4.00 64% 6.2 R. J. Reynolds Tob. “B” . 0.50 0.45 2.00 37 5.4 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 0.40 0.3714 1524, 31% 48 South. Calif. Edison Co. . 0.50 0.3714 175 35% 5.0 
Corn Exch. Bk. Trust Co. 0.75 0.70 2.80 63 4.4 Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 1.00 0.75 3.75 574% 6.6 





Far from being depleted as a result of 
the large expenditures for new facilities, 
the working capital of all American busi- 
ness corporations stands at the highest 
level in history. This was revealed in a 
recent report of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Companies are finding also that a 
smaller amount of funds is needed to 
finance inventories. In the mounting price 
inflation of 1946-1948 continually larger 
funds were required to purchase raw 


materials and other inventories. The price 
trend has since stabilized somewhat, and 
inventory requirements are more normal. 

The successful negotiation of four post- 
war years apparently has quieted fears that 
a 1920-1921 type of depression might 
be repeated. Yet it required nearly four 
years of record-breaking business before 
the market became so “sold out” in mid- 
1949 that the desire of idle funds to 
participate in the attractive yields could 
become a dominant factor. 





Statistical and other factual information, 
as well as comment regarding any securities 
referred to in THE EXCHANGE, have been ob- 
tained from sources deemed to be reliable, 
but THE EXCHANGE assumes no responsibility 
for their accuracy or completeness. Neither 
such information nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a recom- 
mendation for the purchase, sale or retention 
of any such securities. 








Copper, Lead, Zinc 


(Continued from page 7) 


A feature of dividend variations is 
found in the differences of individual 
company dividends in 1937 and 1944. 
Those referred to are corporations prin- 
cipally producing copper and lead. In 
1937, it will be recalled, general business 
experienced a reversal from the active 
state of 1936, heading into a considerable 
depression in 1938. The war year of 1944, 
when production of war materials in 
which these metals entered largely, was 
marked by large earnings before corpo- 
rate income taxes, including the stiff ex- 
cess profits impost of that time. Never- 
theless, net after taxes was substantial in 
1944, but dividends were in many in- 
stances, as set forth by the table, less in 
1944 than in 1937. 

The excellent business of 1948 wit- 
nessed much of the same unevenness 
among non-ferrous metal company pay- 
ments as in 1944, although the edge was 
on the side of higher distributions. On the 
other hand, 1949 brought rather moderate 
dividend recessions from the 1948 levels, 
in most cases—and some remained steady 
—in spite of sharp decline of consumption 
during much of the year. 

Experienced investors in mining com- 


pany stocks are aware that guiding stand- 
ards among them differ from those em- 
ployed in analyzing manufacturing con- 
cerns. A higher dividend yield for the 
former, as a class, is considered conven- 
tional during prosperous times; for it is 
recognized that mining depletes reserve 
ore and dividends can represent, in part, 
a return of invested capital itself. The 
dividend yields of the table are, in par- 
ticular cases, higher than the current re- 





turn on good-grade industrial company 
stocks. 

In examining the yields attention is 
called to the fact that they are close to 
those current, and are based on prices 
which registered this month the sentimen- 
tal effect upon stock prices of several in- 
creases in the prices of lead and zinc. The 
copper metal price of 201% cents occurred 
after a full month’s stability while other 
metals were rising. 


u 

eS 
A. DEVANEY 

The largest open pit copper mine on the North American continent at Bingham, Utah. 
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ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANG 


ALUMINIUM 
: LIMITED 


‘ 2s 
3 722,050 Share 
as par 
capital Stock: 7” 
a . 


Ticker Symbol: 


LUMINIUM LIMITED is a Canadian 
company. its international character 


being indicated by its adherence to the 





original and generally accepted spelling 
abroad of the word “aluminium,” as dis- 
tinguished from the North American us- 
age, “aluminum.” which grew from a 
printers error. so the story goes, in the 
early days of the industry here. 

through its 42 fully 


owned or controlled subsidiaries in Cana- 


The company. 
da and elsewhere, is rated as the largest 
producer of primary aluminum. It is also 
an important factor in the fabrication and 
distribution of the metal in many parts of 
the world. 

With wider recognition of the inherent 
qualities of aluminum and with aluminum 
ingot prices in North America 20 per cent 
below pre-war prices, the demand for the 





metal has greatly expanded and broad- 
ened. Last year 28 per cent of the com- 
pany s metal went into building and con- 
struction, 20 per cent into transportation, 
a like amount into household supplies 
including cooking utensils, and_ lesser 
amounts into electrical. 
other fields. 

In 1949, principally through its inter- 
ests in Canada. 


packaging and 


the company produced 
345.000 metric tons of aluminum or more 


Aluminum smelter at Arvida, Quebec, com- 
prising 325 buildings on 420 acres of land. 


than one-fourth of the estimated world 
total. Its integrated operations involved 
the production of 1,700,000 tons of baux- 
ite, 1,500,000 horsepower years of electric 
power (sufficient to supply a city of sev- 
eral million population) and 120,000 tons 
of fabricated aluminum products. 


New aluminum fabricating plant which is nearing completion at Rogerstone, England. 
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Reflecting the large capital requirements 
of integrated aluminum production, the 
company’s gross fixed assets exceed $400.- 
000.000, of which approximately one- 
third is represented in power facilities, 
one-third in smelter facilities and the bal- 
ance in mining, fabricating, shipping and 
34. per cent of these 
assets are in Canada, where Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd., the largest sub- 
sidiary. 


other facilities. Some { 


located. 


Six per cent are in 





One of the company’s bauxite mines in the 
jungles of British Guiana, South America. 


other Western Hemisphere countries, not- 
ably British 
bauxite ore is mined; and 7 
other 


Guiana, where most of the 
per cent in 
British Commonwealth countries. 
including the United Kingdom, where the 
company is prominent in the fabricating 
husiness. The remaining assets are located 
in Switzerland, 
mark, Holland, 
and other countries. 

The great bulk of the company’s pri- 
mary aluminum production takes place at 
Arvida, Quebec. The company’s three 
power plants near the head of navigation 
on the Saguenay River have an installed 
hydroelectric generating capacity of over 


Norway, Sweden, Den- 


France and its colonies. 


2.000.000 horsepower, a development sur- 
passed only by the Grand Coulee system. 

Because the company’s Canadian alumi- 
num production has always exceeded the 
needs of the domestic market, Canada 
has become the principal aluminum ex- 
porting nation. Such countries as_ the 
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Uniied Kingdom and the United States, 
where shortages of low-cost power and 
large fabricating capacity have created a 
demand for the Canadian product, are the 
principal export markets. All Canadian 
aluminum exports are sold for dollars or 
currencies readily convertible to dollars. 
The company’s sales organization covers 
69 countries, 

New plants and plant extensions have 
been erected in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, South Africa, Brazil, Mexico, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway and Swed- 
en. This year will see the initial operation 
of a semi-continuous strip mill in England 
with a “hot line” capacity of 150,000 
metric tons and initial cold rolling facili- 
ties for 50,000 tons of sheet products. 

The company’s reported Canadian ingot 
capacity, based on company-owned power, 
is approximately 350,000 tons a year. An 
appropriation of $1,000,000 has been 
made to finance engineering surveys of 
hydroelectric sources and aluminum 
smelting sites in the Province of British 
Columbia. The company has also acquired 
an interest in West African Aluminium, 
Ltd.. a company incorporated in the Gold 
Coast of Africa, where there are important 
bauxite deposits and hydroelectric power 
sites. 

Reserves of bauxite in British Guiana 
are considered adequate to keep the exist- 
ing Canadian smelters at peak operation 
for at least 30 years. Bauxite deposits in 
Jamaica should provide for a_ similar 
period, There are additional deposits un- 
der development in West Africa and else- 
where. 

The company’s consolidated sales have 
increased from $86,000,000 in 1940 to 
$199,000.000 in 1949 and net earnings 
from $13,000,000 to $27.000,000 in the 
same period. In 1949, net earnings were 
reported as equivalent to $7.25 per share 
and dividends were $2.60 per share. 
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Bauxite carrier discharging ore. 





THE PHILIP CAREY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


800,000 Shares 
Common Stock, Par $10 


Ticker Symbol: CAY 








HE Philip Carey Mfg. Com- 

pany was founded in 1873 
and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Ohio in 1888. 
The principal plant has been lo- 
cated at Lockland, Ohio, since 1895. 
Other properties in the U. S. are now 
located at Plymouth Meeting. Pa. (1906), 
Middletown, O. (1933) and Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. (1941). An asbestos mine and 
mill have been in operation at East 
Broughton, Province of Quebec, Canada, 
since 1915 and a plant at Lennoxville, 
Que., since 1933. 

Both Canadian operations are con- 
ducted by wholly owned subsidiaries of 
the company. The company’s operating 
properties have, according to the man- 
agement, been substantially expanded and 
improved during the past several years. 
Since 1945 the expansion and improve- 
ment program has resulted in an $11.- 
000,000 net increase in the company’s 
fixed assets. 

Philip Carey Co. manufactures a com- 
plete line of building material and indus- 
trial products made from asphalt, asbestos 
and magnesia and also is one of the prin- 
cipal producers of metal bathroom cab- 
inets and rock wool insulations. 

Asphalt building materials comprise 
all types of roofing shingles, roll and in- 
sulated sidings for use primarily in resi- 
dential construction, Asphalt products used 
principally in industrial construction are 
roll roofings. built-up roofing felts, paints 
and coatings used in built-up roofs, water- 
proofing emulsions, expansion joints for 
concrete construction, felt base for floor 
covering, pipe line felt, and emulsions 
and plyboards for uses in the automotive 
and other industries. 

Asbestos fiber is combined with Port- 
land cement to form shingles and siding 
for residential construction and to form 
flat and corrugated sheets for commercial 
and industrial construction. The company 


Main plant at Lockland. Ohio 


also manufactures a patented prefabri- 
cated asbestos duct for use in air condi- 
tioning, heating and ventilating systems. 
Asbestos paper and unprocessed asbestos 
fiber are sold for various purposes. As- 
hestos paper is also processed to form 
different types of low pressure heat in- 
sulations for pipe and other surfaces. 

Magnesia pipe covering and blocks are 
produced for temperatures up to 600 
Fahrenheit and high temperature pipe 
and blocks are used on equipment op- 
erated at temperatures from 600° to 
2500° Fahrenheit. Both of these products 
are used for insulating various types of 
industrial equipment. 

A complete line of asphalt. asbestos 
and rock wool insulation products is pro- 
duced at the Lockland. O.. plant. The 
Perth Amboy, N. J. plant produces a line 
of asphalt products. 
shingles, dry felts and rock wool insula- 


asbestos cement 
tions for the Eastern market. Lennoxville. 
Que., plant manufactures asphalt shingles 
and roll roofings. saturated felts. paving 
joint, low temperature insulations and as- 
hestos paper. 

The company and its subsidiaries main- 
tain district sales offices in 12 of the prin- 
cipal cities of the U.S. and Canada. Prin- 
cipal sales outlets are through dealers and 
distributors, although some sales are made 
direct to industrial consumers and gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Consolidated net sales for the year 
ended Dec. 31. 1949, were reported at 
$39,902,929 compared with $45,180,477 
for 1948. Net income after taxes for 1949 
was $2,556,306, or $3.08 per share on the 
outstanding common stock. The income 
account for 1948 revealed $3,218.277 net 
earnings. 













Southern Indiana 
Gas and Electric Co. 


685,000 Shares 
Common Stock, No Par 


Ticker Symbol: SIG 











we Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Co., with headquarters at Evansville. 
Ind., serves an industrial, agricultural and 
trading area with a population approach- 
ing a quarter million in the corporation’s 
direct and indirect service territory. 

The record of revenue growth over a 
decade is disclosed in these figures from 
company reports: 

1940 1949 

Gross Revenue . .$ 4,179,769 $ 9,103,087 
Elec. Sales (KWH) 148,067,328 381,657,572 


Gas Sales (MCF) 1.242.829 2,521,463 
Electric Customers . 41,338 56.534 
Gas Customers 24.549 33,202 


Reported gross revenue for the 12 
months ended March 3lst amounted to 
$9,183,632. Balance after preferred divi- 
dends was $1.464,908 or $2.14 per share 
en 685.000 shares of common stock out- 
standing. The company is currently pay- 
ing dividends on the common stock at the 
annual rate of $1.50 per share. 


Sources of Revenue 

Over 75 per cent of the total annual rev- 
enue is derived from the electric business, 
22 per cent from natural gas sales, and the 
balance principally from steam heating 
sales in the business district of Evansville 
and water service to Newburgh. Of total 
electric revenue, about 60 per cent is de- 
rived from service to residential, farm 
and commercial customers. 

The major part of the company’s elec- 
tric generating capacity is in new steam 
turbine generator units. The company op- 
erates two steam electric plants in Evans- 
ville with a total capacity of 100,000 KW, 
60.000 KW of which has been installed 
since 1938. the most recent unit being 
completed last December. In the com- 
pany’s principal plant, the Ohio River 
Station, an additional unit rated at 20,000 
KW is under construction with operation 
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scheduled for 1951. Steady progress is re- 
ported on an electric transmission network 
to serve Evansville and surrounding areas. 
Natural gas is supplied by the Texas Gas 
Transmission Corporation. This supply is 
augmented by a propane stand-by gas 
plant in Evansville, together with a high 
B.T.U. oil gas plant, which are held in 
reserve. 

It is expected that an increased supply 
of natural gas will be available later this 
year, permitting service to additional 
heating customers. 

Over the past ten years the company’s 








Station on Ohio River at Evansville, Ind. 


gross expenditures for construction have 
exceeded $19,000,000. The construction 
program for 1950 is estimated at approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 

Industrial business of the company is 
widely diversified and includes many na- 
tionally known names among the custom- 
ers, such as the Servel, International Har- 
vester, Chrysler, Briggs Body, Bucyrus- 
Erie, International Steel, Swift, Seeger 
and Igleheart Companies. Their products 
include furniture, electric and gas refrig- 
erators and freezers, automobiles and auto 
bodies, ceramics, power shovels, meat, 
cereal and other food products, plastics, 
steel fabrications, air conditioners, to- 
gether with oil production and refining, 
and electric strip coal mining. 

A significant development has occurred 
in rural services. Rural electrification has 
reached an advanced stage, with nearly 
90 per cent of all farms in the service area 
now connected with the company’s lines. 


Building Construction 
(Continued from page 6) 


been a tendency away from the use of 
wood as a building material. Because of 
high lumber prices, wood no longer 
has the cost advantages which it for- 
merly enjoyed, and the public now at- 
taches more importance to qualities of 
durability, fire resistance and vermin re- 
sistance, which are possessed by com- 
peting materials, One of the most impor- 
tant of these materials is gypsum, used 
as lath, as wallboard and in the so-called 
“dry wall” type of construction which 
eliminates plastering. 

Without intending a suggestion for 
either purchase or sale of corporate se- 
but merely to illustrate the 
theme, certain companies are here named, 
in text and the accompanying table of 
statistics. 

A widely-known company in this field 
is U. S. Gypsum, which combines a 
strong growth record with a strong cash 
position and uninterrupted annual divi- 
dends since 1919. U. S. Gypsum controls 
the richest, lowest cost deposits of gyp- 
sum in the western hemisphere, and for 
that reason its profit margins are usually 
Sizable profit margins, which 
were maintained even during the depres- 
sion years, give added protection against 


curities, 


good. 


any possible downturn in demand from 
the building industry. A smaller com- 
pany in the same field, although less well 
known, is Certain-teed Products. Certain- 
teed had a poor record before the war, 
but new management and a general re- 
habilitation of plant have improved its 
earnings and its financial position. 

A company which occupies a unique 
position in the building field is Otis Ele- 
vator Company, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of elevators and escalators. In the 
past the elevator business has undergone 
wide fluctuations, because the demand 
for new elevator installations has de- 
pended on the construction of large 
buildings such as office buildings and 
hotels. Otis Elevator has built up_ its 
maintenance and service business, which 
is less affected by the building cycle. 
from $13,000,000 in 1939 to $37,000,000 
in 1948. 

Although the building materials com- 
panies have greater fluctuations of earn- 
ings than some other types of business, 
there is room for investor study among 
the group listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, with long dividend records. 
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discussion 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


I have a “bone to pick” with THE Ex- 
CHANGE Magazine—have had it for some 
time. Your statistical reports are fine but it 
seems to me that they are too much centered 
upon the very prominent companies. This 
is not only repetitious; such concentration 
leaves out of consideration many good-to- 
medium-grade corporations — thinking of 
those with reasonably satisfactory dividend 
records for a long time—and a great many 
of us moderate-income readers of the maga- 
zine must own medium-grade as well as 
high-grade common stocks of the New York 
Stock Exchange’s list. We'd like to see more 
statistics of those paying nearly every year 
for a period, although not in the top layer of 
longest dividend-payers. H. T. 
Epiror’s Norte: In course of a year (12 issues of 
the magazine), a considerable variety in the 
subjects of statistical discussions is to be found. 
In this issue, for example, a survey of prominent 
copper, lead, zinc, gold and silver producing 
companies is presented, none of which find a 
place among the /ongest annual dividend payers 
but have rewarded stockholders for 12 years or 
longer. In the March issue, a group of stocks 
which had paid annual dividends for 15 years or 
longer was included. 


NEW YORK CITY 


It is, of course, too early to estimate the 
effect which the “new era” of corporation- 
financed employe pensions will gradually 
demonstrate in the securities market. I read 
recently in a report of a forum that dis- 
cussed pensions that from four to more than 
ten years might be required to determine 
(1) how far the income from a pension 
trust, or fund, will go in paying beneficiaries 
and (2) the actual amounts of contribu- 
tions to the pension account that would be 
required through annual payments from 
corporate earnings. Nevertheless, although 
a new field of as yet unknown dimensions 


Letters to the editor in whole or in part, are presented here as a contribution to current 


of investment, economic and general financial subjects of public interest. 
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remains to be tested through experience, it 
would seem that top-grade common stocks 
would have to be considered by pension 
fund managements in order to supply better 
than bond interest for pension needs. This 
is a new element affecting prices and the 
supply of such stocks which calls for con- 
tinuing study by individual common stock 
investors—and the available supply in the 
open market should a broad pension trust 
demand arise would not be the lesser of the 


D. E. 


two subjects of study. 


ERIE, PA. 

We have read with much interest the 
article entitled “Antidote to Radicalism” by 
Mr. John Norman in the April issue of THE 
ExcHANGE. We feel that this article touches 
on such an important point in our whole 
economic set-up that we would like to dis- 
tribute it to all the manufacturers of this 
area. Will you please be kind enough to 
advise us whether or not reprints of this 
article will be available and what charges 
there will be for them? c.. M. BR. 
Epiror’s Note: THE EXxcHANce is glad to fill 
requests of this kind. Reprints are supplied by 
the magazine’s printer at cost plus shipping 


charges. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 

. . After a long stretch of hit-or-miss 
“management” of personal funds in securi- 
ties, it happened that around $25,000 was 
invested in seven different common stocks, 





selected as carefully as I could with the aid 
of analyses supplied by my broker. This was 
144 years ago and, by staying put, I have 
learned a great deal about the merit of 
thoroughly considered diversification. Some 
changes have been made among securities 
held, improving the list; but what has im- 
pressed me most is the fact that a genuine 
balance has been evident in the capital. 





When three stocks, say, have declined some- 
what, the remaining four have improved 
their market position. I am for diversifica- 
tion, but not to make it too thin, by holding 
M. S. A. 


too many different stocks. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

... The New York Stock Exchange’s ad- 
vertisements, showing “case histories” of in- 
vestment for income, and the booklet “In- 
vestment Facts” have, in my estimation, done 
good work in an important field. They have 
switched public thought (much of it, I trust) 
from common stock price movements to the 
true fundamental of investment . . . the 
acquisition of a satisfactory annual yield 
on invested money when stocks are care- 
fully selected. To state this premise would, 
of course, be trite were I considering ex- 
perienced investors; but the information 
contained in advertisements and the booklet 
is obviously intended primarily to aid the 
less experienced. The area where such facts 
are needed is wide, indeed. G. RoE. 


BANGOR, ME. 


(An item of interest to investors which 
could get the attention of analysts. al- 
though I have never found references to it 
in stock market comment, grows out of the 
many new listings of common stocks on the 
Exchange during the last five or six years. 
This thought has to do with securities man- 
agement. In time past, when a stockholder 
for income desired to shift his position from 
one stock to another in the same industry. 
the field was limited. Not today, as my ex- 
perience persuades me, is there a restriction, 
due to the broadened choice new listings 
have provided. Speaking personally, the 
change has enabled me to improve my in- 
come return by moving from one stock into 


another. Le ee F 


Our securities are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


RENEGOTIATION 


eEview OF OETA TENS 


What does this mean to 10? 


Hundreds of America’s foremost corpo- 


rations have qualified, under Federal 
laws and the regulations of the New 
York Stock Exchange, for listing of 
their securities on the Exchange. They 
do so, primarily, because of the benefits 
to their stockholders, and to investors 


generally. 


Listing on the Exchange provides a 
national market place for the security. 
Bids to buy and offers to sell from all 
over the country can meet in one place. 
Through his representative on the Ex- 
change floor, the investor who wishes 
to purchase the security meets the 
greatest possible number of sellers—the 
investor who wishes to sell meets the 


greatest possible number of purchasers. 


Listing assures buyer and seller alike 
of the best available price. On the Ex- 
change, prices are determined openly, 
by competitive bidding —and the rise 
or fall of prices represents the will of 


the majority trading at that time. 


Listing means prompt publication of 
prices. As soon as a transaction is com- 
pleted, price and volume are broadcast 
across the nation by means of the ticker 


tape. 


Listing means regular disclosure of 
essential facts about the company. Be- 
fore any company lists its securities on 
the New York Stock Exchange, it agrees 
to publish regularly essential informa- 


tion about its operations and financial 


condition—information which is funda- 


mental to a sound investment decision. 


These are not the only advantages of 
a listed security, by any means. They 
are, however, sufficient to indicate why, 
for 158 years, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has performed a necessary 


service for the investors of America. 








